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ANGORA SHAGGY 


A modern fabric at a moderate price. This wool carpet 
with ransom staggered pile is available in a variety of 
widths up to twelve feet. This is made in nine stock 
colors including white or any color to match your par- 
ticular scheme at a slightly higher cost. Rug number 1 
shows our all wool pon pon fringe attached. This fringe 
is developed by us to be applied on the surface of any 
rug in horizontal or diagonal bars to imitate tufted levels. 


E. D. BRUNER & SON 


56 E. Erie Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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| ra ° ( / Created to meet the need for 
| — VL WUCVWLCE an upholstered chair without 


arms, for occasional use. Cov- 
me ered with blue satin and trimmed with a coin gold bullion fringe and piping. 


B MARSHALL HAGEN 


RAFTSMEN | N FURST to ee 
P31 EAST 477TH STREET: Mew 2Gee 
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A GALLER 
FOR DECORATORS 


How can decorators exhibit their skill a 
taste to’ prospective clients? Must dee 
orators be restricted to lifeless sketches ar 


photographs to demonstrate their artistry! 


Grosfeld pioneers in a plan to offer decorators a place where 
they may display their talents in the same manner accorde 


artists who exhibit paintings in art galleries. 


Ten representative decorators have already cooperated in thi 
venture, and have executed eleven rooms as brilliant ex 
amples of the decorative art now on exhibition at the G 

feld House. A group of leading manufacturers, associate 
with the decorative field, have also contributed their produet 
Space for almost ninety more rooms is available. Intereste 


decorators are invited to write Albert Grosfeld for details. 


See the current Decorators’ Exhibition at the 


GROSFELD HOUSE 


The Decorators’ Source for Fine Furniture 


320 East 47th Street, New York 
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GROSFELD HOUSE 


Sn every room —on all the 
draperies, furniture and the ac- 
cessories, Consolidated Trim- 
mings were used to express 
individual creative treatment! 
Many of the trimmings were 
made to order—many were 
chosen from stock—but in every 
instance the decorators achieved 
distinctive effects! Follow the 
example of these leaders who 
cooperated in making Grosfeld 
House one of the most outstand- 
ing decorative events! 





Samples and prices 
submitted on request 


CONSOLIDATED TRIMMING CORPORATION 
27 WEST 23rd STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES CARRYING STOCK ARE LOCATED IN 
LEADING CITIES THROUGHOUT THE U. S. AND CANADA 
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YOuR CLIENTS WILL FIND FURNITURE SATISFACTION AT “115” 


¢ ee 
Vanleigh Surniture Company, Goa. 


Factory Representatives 
115 West 40th Street -!- New York 


Metropolitan Distributors of 
Landstrom Furniture 
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INDIVIDUAL PISCE 


from which to satisfy your trade. English club—eighteenth 
and nineteenth century French and English—Neo Classic 
—Regency—Modern and all the inter-allied styles—leave 
no excuse for disappointing you. 


45-51 W. 21ST ST. NEW YORK 


DESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS 
OF UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE 
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FACT AND 
COMMENT 


Backing a N other pages of this issue of 
Good Idea : 
INTERIOR Decorator we il- 
lustrate and describe an exhibit of 
home decorative work designed to appeal to the con- 
sumers and inspire them to an appreciation of home 
embellishment handled by proficient decorators. This 
exhibit, consisting of 10 rooms, sponsored by a furni- 
ture firm cooperating with ten leading New York 
decorators and a number of other manufacturers, 
aroused considerable interest. These rooms were none 
of them of an ultra-luxurious character. All of them 
were within the budget of the moderately well-to-do. 

We mentioned the exhibit here to call attention to 
the idea back of it which we believe has merit. In 
our estimation, there is a need for decorators and 
decorators’ societies to further all sincere educational 
movements of a like character. 

As we have repeatedly written, we believe that there 
are large numbers of American home owners who 
could well afford the services of interior decorators 
and would find those services just what they needed 
to make their homes as beautiful as they desire them 
to be, but do not avail themselves of these services 
because of a mistaken belief that employment of a 

(Continued on page 41) 


Table of Contents will be found on Page Three 
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LIVING ROOM DECORATION 
BY A. KIMBEL & SON, ING 


HE walls are jonquil yellow with woodwork of pine. The 
curtains are of oyster white satin with yellow flowers and 
trimmed with oyster white and yellow fringe. The pine mantel 
is an antique one with a green marble facing and -over it hangs 
an antique Adam mirror. In the foreground is an antique XVIII 


Century English drop-leaf table of kingwood. The love seat and 
easy chair by the fireplace are covered in blue-green moiré, 
trimmed with oyster white fringe. Opposite the fireplace is @ 
comfortable grouping, consisting of a sofa covered in wine cok 
ored satin with a yellow pin stripe and two Hepplewhite arm © 
chairs painted old white and covered in blue-green damask. The | 
rug is wine red. 
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DOES MODERNISM 
ALSO CO “ROUND 
AND ROUND"? 


By WILLIAM A. KIMBEL* 


HERE is a group of cynical phi- 
T losophers who maintain that there 
is no such thing as human progress. 
Their premise is disturbing, for they 
presumably submit evidence to prove 
that a cross section of humanity in 
all its human relations and activities 
is much the same to-day as it was 
many generations ago. Those of us 
who have more faith in our destiny 
will strenuously refute this position, 
but, nevertheless, find ourselves 
moved to reflection by the contention 
that while progress has been evi- 
denced in individual arts and sciences, 
such as medicine and engineering, in 
other human expressions, such as re- 
ligion, architecture and painting, we 
have either retrogressed or become 
subject to successive phases of intelli- 
gent sincerity or superficial interpre- 
tations of a temporary and at times 
decadent mood. Who is to say that 
the architecture of the moment, with 
its over-emphasis on function and the 
material, is superior to the wonder- 
ful structures conceived in the Gothic 
Age? Who will venture the positive 
assertion that painting of to-day is 
superior to that of the past? The 





*Mr. Kimbel is the President of A. Kimbel & Son, 
Inc., and also President of the New York Chapter of 
the American Institute of Decorators. 


evidence of time has placed its ap- 
proval on the great conceptions of 
the past, but we have yet to know 
how the future will appraise the 
work of our current artists, designers 
and craftsmen. 

It is, of course, much pleasanter to 
complacently assume that inevitably 
each succeeding generation and, as a 
corollary, we as individuals, make 
progressive strides towards a Utopian 
condition of perfection. Actually 
such complacency is more stultifying 
than is the realization that progress 
is infinitely slow and comes only as 
the result of constant effort. A re- 
laxation in such effort not only means 
the cessation of progress, but an act- 
ual retrogression towards lower stand- 
ards. While we are justified in our 
resentment of the cynicism of that 
particular school of philosophy 
which limits the human race to cer- 
tain fixed levels of attainment, never- 
theless, we should even more con- 
demn those who so blithely assume 
that the ultimate in achievement has 
been either attained or is within our 
reach, ° 

History indicates the human weak- 
ness of seeking justification in the 
belief that the attainments of their 
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particular generation are an ultimate 
conclusion. So to-day the modernist 
is inclined to the plausible belief 
that through emphasis on structure, 
the elimination of sentiment, orna- 
ment and the rejection of all expres- 
sion of any emotion through an ap- 
peal to the past, we have reached a 
point where any further revision in 
our basic conception of architecture 
or interior design is but a remote 
possibility. Actually, if precedent 
means anything, we are probably in 
but a phase of our evolution which 
in years to come may be recognized 
as a healthy, though only temporary, 
influence. 


None of us could refute the con- 
tention that the modern point of 
view has brought about a sounder 
conception of design, particularly in 
the field of interior decoration. The 
late and hardly lamented era of con- 
ceiving all surfaces as merely an ex- 
cuse and a means for ornament and 
decoration should be permanently 
put aside as a closed book, the pages 
of which could only bring humilia- 
tion to those of us who have labored 
through it. However, an honest and 
intelligent understanding of orna- 
ment and its uses does not necessarily 
mean its complete elimination, Orna- 
ment and decoration are, it is true, 
an appeal to sentiment and emotion 
much in the same manner as is music. 
If we are satisfied with the conten- 
tion that the human race was not 
intended to be tempered bythe pleas- 
ing influences of sentiment and emo- 
tion, we are also justified in agreeing 
with those modernists who have elim- 
inated all ornament and decoration 
and claim to find satisfaction in an 
expression limited to function, struct- 
ure and material. A human being 
surfeited with an overdose of bad 


sentiment or bad design may, for a 
time, find pleasure in the extremes of 
simplicity, much as a gourmand finds | 
need for an occasional fast, but, 
sooner or later our basic human traits 
will again assert themselves, the pen- 
dulum will swing the other way and 
we shall once more express ourselves 
through the use of ornament and 
decoration. 

As evidence of this reassertion of 
the established cycles of precedent, 
certain farseeing universities are pre- 
paring for a renaissance of religious 
expression in the coming generation, 
If they are correct in this propheey, 
we must foresee the return of corol- 
lary emotional expressions of senti- 
ment through the return of ornament 
and decoration with due considera- 
tion for tradition as a background in 
the home. The man who selects his 
friends entirely on a basis of their 
efficiency and usefulness to himself, 
deprives himself of the happiness to 
be derived from association and sen- 
timent maintained in spite of recog- 
nized human imperfections. 


A consideration of the several great 
periods of design during past centur- 
ies would indicate that only those 
resulting from conservative evolution 
have been approved by the stamp of 
time. Those finding their conception 
in a radical disregard of established 
principles or those resulting from ex- 
treme swings of a pendulum which 
has gone too far have been without 
exception rejected by future genera- 
tions. 


Modernism, as such, will pass into 
an expression of design which at the 


moment cannot be foreseen. Its in- 
fluence, however, has been great and 
largely beneficial. From the point of 
of the decorator, its effects are radi 
(Continued on page 61 ) 
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NEWS FROM THE 
AMERICAN 


OF DECORATORS 


The Institute Exhibit in Conjunction 
With the Architectural League 

Tus year, for the first time, the 
Institute will hold an exhibit in con- 
junction with the Architectural 
League of New York and the displays 
of both societies: will be held in the 
Fine Arts Galleries at 215 W. 57th 
Street, from Febaruary 18 to 29, in- 
clusive. 


INSTITUTE 


photographs and colored renderings 
illustrative of current work. In ad- 
dition there will be two interesting 
rooms created to show dramatically 
the vast change which has taken 
place in decoration during the last 
fifty years. Both rooms will be of 
uniform dimensions: one will be dec- 
orated in the fashion of the year 
1886 toward the close of the Victor- 


ian period, and the other in the taste 
(Continued on page 41 ) 


. The Institute’s contribution to the 
ts his ge : 4 . 
the exhibit will consist of a collection of 


mself, 


ess to 
d sen- THOMAS ATKINS TOUT 


recog: The death of Mr. Tout, on Sunday, January 26th, 1936, at his home in Gramercy 
Park, removes from our circle of friends and associates one of its oldest and most~ 
cherished members. ink” 





great Not many years after he settled among us as a permanent resident of this coun! 
entur- in the early days of the century, many of us came to know him as a member of -our 
those Liberty Loans Committee, through and after the war; then as a founder and stead-~. 
Z fast member of the Society of Decorators; as a member of the Art-In-Trades Club;-. 
_— and finally as a highly valued associate of the American Institute of Decorators: 
mp 0 


; Through a quarter of a century he had occupied an intimate~place in an ever+: 
eption widening circle of friends in the society of men and women that form the con- 
lished stituency of the decorative arts. We shall miss him as a friend and counsellor for he 

gave generously of friendship and good counsel. His personality, exceptional in 
9m €X- many characteristics, brought distinction to-our gatherings whether. social or delibera- 
which tive. Born an Englishman, he was always an Englishman, for he had the sturdiness 


ithout of character; loyalty to fundamentals; and respect for authority that personify our 
cousins overseas. 
enera- 


As the years passed he lost none of his inherent qualities but he came to know 
American ways and mode of thought and through them developed a broad character 
that reflected the best traditions of both the land of his birth and the country of his 


s into ; ; 
. adoption, He had great love for America. 


at the : ; j , 
Tes 9 Crowning all his many admirable traits was his marked genius for friendship. True 
ts im sentiment, thoughtful kindliness and loyalty to family and friends will long be 


remembered by all of us that knew him well. We shall miss his cheerful counte- 
nance and his affectionate spirit. 


at and 
oint of 


e radi 


His wife and son have deep sympathy from all his friends and associates, 


Frank W. Richardson 
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HAND QUILTED FABRICS 


By JANE HOPE WHITNEY 


NE of the plastic arts which the 

machine cannot duplicate has 
become a strong new trend in in- 
terior decorating. There is a de- 
cided interest in hand quilting, that 
unique and rare handicraft which 
only skilled and nimble fingers can 
achieve. Hand quilted fabrics are 


A Renaissance Huntsman Design 
adapted for modern use by Lisa des 
Renaudes. This slip cover for a bed 
end stool is made of. glazed chintz. 
The Trapunto quilting done by Kentucky 
mountain women. 


being sponsored by some of our most 
prominent decorators. 

Nancy McClelland and Elsie de 
Wolfe, two of the better known dec- 
orators, are showing furniture uphol- 





The illustrations used with this article are printed 
by courtesy of American Needlecrafts, Inc. 


stered with rich celanese satins and 
taffetas as well as glazed chintz, all 
of them hand-quilted. Also they are 
showing beds, chairs, chaise lounges, 
screens and other items upholstered 
with hand-quilted fabrics. 

In the renaissance of hand-quilt- 
ing, modern artists have enhanced an 
ancient art transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation. The designs cre- 
ated by modern artists are quilted by 
Kentucky mountain women under 
the direction of experts, who help 
them follow the art patterns con- 
ceived for them. Thus, good draw- 
ing and quilting are combined, two 
arts are married in what is recog- 
nized today as the finest quilting ‘and 
Trapunto quilting this country has 
ever known. The person who has 
been responsible for this combina- 
tion of two arts; drawing and needle- 
craft, is Lisa des Renaudes. 


Quilting dates back to the time of 
earliest history, some of the oldest 
pieces originating in China and 
India, where it is still prevalent. 

In the general art revival of the 
Renaissance period, the possibility of 
using textiles in expressing plastic 
art, was discovered. It was at this 
time that Trapunto quilting came 
into existance. (Trapunto quilting 
means that the design is raised by 
being stuffed with wool.) 


After the Renaissance, quilting as 
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an art was abandoned, but it took 
its place in the homes where it lived 
on as a useful art. Women, espe- 
cially, in the north of England, in 
Provence and in northern Italy orig- 
inated some fine pieces of Trapunto 
quilting. Thus, via the English route, 
the art of quilting was brought to 
America by the English settlers 
whose decendants, farmer's wives, 
living in the mountains of Kentucky, 
carry on the work today. 


A fine example of Trapunto quilt- 


Nancy MecCleHand’s 


copy of a 
Quinze 


Louis 


bed. The 


hand quilted uphol- 


stering is 


done. en 


brown glazed chintz, 


piped 


bei 


ing 


made 
fashion. 


for 
ing 


with pinky 


ge, which is also 
used for the 
spread 
brown. 
and new it is 
removed 


plain 
piped in 
Luxurious 
easily 
for clean- 
because it is 
slip - cover 
Ivy design 
Trapunto quilt- 
created by Lisa 


des Renaudes. 
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ing is shown in the photograph of 
Nancy McClelland’s “Louis Quinze 
bed.” The graceful ivy pattern is 
raised by stuffing that gives the 
glazed chintz a quality which is dis- 
tinctly interesting and new. The 


fabric is made slip-cover fashion, 
beautifully cut and fitted, easily re- 
moved for cleaning. Brown glazed 
chintz piped with pinky biege is used 
for the head and foot board and 
the biege piped with brown is used 


(Continued on page 62) 





WHAT PATTERN CAN. 


A study in deeorative suggestion 


By EUGENE CLUTE 


VERYONE knows that pattern can make a room appear larger or 
smaller than it really is, airy or stuffy, restless or restful, but there are 
things not so well known that pattern can do. It is capable of helping out 
in the oddest ways. fs 
Not long ago Dan Cooper had a client who had a bed that was altogether 
too massive and big in scale for the room she moved it into in her new home. 
It was a good bed, an old Colonial piece from New Orleans of richly carved 
mahogany, and she liked it. The bed must stay and the headache was for 
the decorator. Not for long, however, for he bethought him of a rug he 
knew that had a pattern so big and bold that it would fit hardly anywhere 
in present-day interiors. It was even more Brobdinagian than the bed. So. 


The heavy, richly carved Colonial bed is brought into 

scale with the room by the Bessarabian rug of even 

larger scale which is tied in with the walls by French 

chintz window draperies of similar design and coloring. 
Dan Cooper, decorator. 













A large scale pattern 
painted in true fresco on 
the walls of a curved pas- 
sageway and in the reveal 
of the doorway leading to 
an octagonal sunroom 
gives the requisite interest 
and character. The win- 
dow draperies, in yellow 
and green with touches of 
vermilion, pick up the 
coloring of the painted 
decoration. Dan Cooper, 
decorator. 


the decorator showed it to his client and recommended it. 
In the presence of that rug the bed shrank. An agreeable relation of scale 
had been established between the bed and the room. 

Also, an effect of unusual charm was achieved through the combination of 
the bed with this rug from Bessarabia, a Russian version of the Aubusson 


and with the same fine weave. 


19 


It did the trick. 


The pattern has much of the character 
of the bold and daring decoration that was once favored by the Austrian 


Court. Big fuchsia roses seem ready to tumble out of it. Besides the 


bs cae 
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The design, representing a deer hunt, painted 
in polychrome on the gray plaster of the fire- 
place wall, in the home of Frank Forster, 
architect, emphasizes this wall and gives a sense 
of depth while it pleasantly leads the mind 
into the realm of medieval romance. 


fuchsia color, which runs to the blue-reds seen in some of the French wines, 
there are soft blues, creamy tones and soft grays. 

To take away from the assertiveness of the rug, without reducing its ap- 
parent scale, draperies of French chintz in a pattern suggesting the design 
and coloring of the rug, but much smaller in scale were placed at the win- 
dows. The walls are painted in a cream tone and the chimney breast is 
covered with a large mirror that greatly increases the apparent size of the 
room by means of the reflections. A needed accent is furnished by the 
old mantel of black Belgian marble. How delightful the resulting ensem- 
ble is can be seen by reference to the photograph of the room, which is 
shown here, if one keeps in mind the coloring. 

The same decorator, Dan Cooper, has made use of pattern to get over 
a difficult spot in another interior where a part of the problem was to 
treat successfully a small curved space that serves as a passageway giving 
entrance to an octagonal sun room. It was not possible to put anything in 
this space or to hang anything on the walls to make it interesting and give 
it character. So, the decorator has treated the walls themselves with a large- 
scale pattern in polychrome, executed in true fresco upon the fresh plaster. 
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The colors are those so often seen in old Italian decorative paintings, soft 
rich red, blue and yellow on an off-white background. The painted pat- 
tern has been carried right around on the deep reveal of the doorway. 
This painted pattern can be seen framing the view inte the sun room 
from the lobby, or passageway, in a photograph reproduced here. The 
curtains pick up some of the colors of the painting, for they are in sun- 
shine yellow with spotting in vermilion. There is also considerable green 
and white in their pattern. The former ties in with the walls, which 
are in the fresh green of leaves in spring. The ceiling is in pickled oak 
with the timbering of the ceiling trusses extending down upon the walls 
and resting upon corbels accented with painting in brownish red tones. 
The floor is of flag stones in varied grays and greens with notes of sandy 
yellow. The bright coloring of the painted entrance and of the curtains 
is carried throughout the room against the soft toned, quiet background of 
the walls and floor by the gaily painted furniture. The cabinet is an old 
Swiss piece. 

A friend of the writer 
had a room furnished with 
pieces of the kind known 
in this country as Early 
American, but historically 
English furniture such as 
was used in the more sim- 
ple interiors and the cot- 
tages in Jacobean times, 
considerable of which was 
brought over here by the 
early colonists. Windsor 
chairs, a gate-leg table, 
cupboards and the like 
were comprised in the col- 
lection. Many of the 
pieces were in maple, some 
in other woods. The floor 
was bare, excepting for a 
few small hooked rugs and 
the walls were plain. The 
room was restless because 
the flaring legs of the 
Windsor chairs, their 

(Continued on page 45) 


The pattern painted in soft, 
rich colors directly upon the 
plaster of the wall relieves 
the sense of being too much 
walled in and gives friend- 
liness to the massive walls 
of this circular room. Frank 
Forster, architect. 





































“The Triumph of Galatea” by Carracci. 

Typical of the late Renaissance art from 

which the Louis XIV period took part 
of its inspiration, 


THE ART AND 


DECORATION 


OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


By CARL G. B. KNAUFF* 


HE keynote of the culture of the 

entire XVIII Century in art and 
decoration is French in character. It 
developed during the regime of 
Louis XIV and the Regency into a 
perfect unified system. The king 
stood in the center of all this vast 
organization. Under Colbert, his 






great dictatorial minister, the politi- 
cal, militaristic and economic forces 
were regimented to carry out his will, 
while under Charles Le Brun, the 
architect and painter, the creative 
and artistic energies of the nation 
were likewise marshalled. Le Brun, 
who had traveled and studied in 
Venice and Rome modelled his 
architectural concepts upon the 
late Renaissance forms, inspired 
by Palladio, primarily. His 
ideal of mural painting and 
decoration, as embodied at Ver- 





*This article contains in substance all that 
Mr. Knauff gave in his lecture before the 
Decorators Club on January 14. The illustra- 
tions are selected from a larger number of lan- 
tern slides which Mr. Knauff used to illustrate. 
his lecture. 


“The Wedding of Hercules and Hebe” by 
Charles Le Brun, who, in the regime of Louis 
XIV dominated the creative and artistic energies 
of France. 
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sailles and the Tuilleries was strongly 
influenced by the theatrical composi- 
tions of the brothers, Carracci. Their 
work, at the Venetian and Roman 
palaces, pre-eminently showed that 
lack of taste and artistic qualities 
which marks most of the late Italian 
Renaissance art. Bizarre perspec- 
tives, the introduction of sculptural 
masses painted in gray and brown, 
clever expert technique, have re- 
placed the simple emotional qualities 
and the ideals of beauty of the mas- 
ters of the Quattrocento. 

True to the bombastic and extrava- 
gant notions, of his time, out of touch 
with all reality, Le Brun made this 
art his own. Having returned to 
France, Louis XIV made him the 
head of the French Academy of Art 
with absolute dictatorial powers over 
all the art and artists of France. 
From then on dates the stultifying 
limitation imposed upon all official 
French art and architecture. 

In the realm of interior architec- 


“Venus Consoling Cupid’? by Boucher, the outstanding 
artistic figure of the Regency and Louis XV _ periods. 
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**Embarkation for the Isle of Cytherea” 
by Watteau, the great decorative painter 
of the XVIII Century. 


ture and furnishings, particularly, 
this concentration led to a_ perfect 
unity of design and types. This rigid 
discipline exercised in the royal 
workshops produced such a series of 
expert craftsmen as are only excelled 
(Continued on page 52) 












































































VERY dignified effort made 
sg to create a consciousness on 
the part of the public of the 
value of decorators’ services is of 
benefit to the trade as a whole. 
Therefore, we can only com- 
mend the work of the ten well- 
known decorators collaborating 
with thirteen wholesalers and 
manufacturers who created the 
ten rooms open tothe public at 
Grosfeld House, New York, on 

Queen, Anne ‘Libeery Sunday, January 19. 

This exhibit of decoration 
is of a purely educational and 
publicity character. Nothing 

is offered for sale and all inquiries about merchandise are referred by 
the attendants at Grosfeld House to decorators. It is interesting to note that 
the public responded to this invitation to see examples of good decorative 
work by coming to the exhibit in large numbers. On the opening day, which, 
from the point of view of weather and transportation, was one of the worst 
New York has experienced in several years, over three hundred people 
braved the snow and sleet to visit Grosfeld House. 

The decorative styles used in the ten rooms are French, English, and 
Modern. Of the French rooms, Mrs. Dodd, Inc., is responsible for the Louis 
XV living room (page 25), a formal interior with a color scheme involving 
pastel shades of blue, old neutral colors and off-white effects. The draperies 
of this room are of beige and pale robin’s egg-blue damask with ninon glass 
curtains. Among the furniture used, all of which is correct in every detail, 
there is one piece deserving special mention. This is a luxuriously comfort- 
able sofa which was reproduced for this room from a museum original. 

Another French room is a dressing room and bedroom (page 27), deco- 
rated by Elizabeth Peacock who utilized, instead of the all-too-familiar French 
pink and blue, whites and grays and a jonquil yellow. The furniture is in 





Describing an exhibit 
of the 
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ROOMS DiSPr tare 
GRO SFE LD eat oe 


designed to create public consciousness 


value of decorators’ services 


a natural fruit wood and old white and was reproduced for this room from 
authentic originals. 

The Westport Antique Co. is responsible for a French Provincial bedroom 
(page 26). In this room the walls are covered with a design of Queen Anne’s 
lace on a blue which matched the blue woodwork. The floor covering is a 
brown rug and the draperies are of white. The chairs are upholstered in 
blue and rose chintz. 

Still another French room is the Louis XV dining room (page 29), the 
work of Charles H. G. Thompson, an extremely simple but nevertheless lux- 


Louis XV Living Room 
by Mrs. Dodd, Inc. 








ILLUSTRATING FIVE ©OF- ore 


OP row, left: French Pro. 
vincial bedroom by Westport 
Antique Co., center: modern bed- 
roohh by Eugene Schoen & Sons, 
right: Regency dining room by 














ROOMS SHOWN AT GROSFELD HOUSE 


Corbett O’Hara. Bottom row, left: 
XVIII Century living room by An- 
nette Siegel, right: French Pro- 
vincial bedroom and dressing room 
by Elizabeth Peacock. 
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urious interior utilizing the decora- 
tive elements of French court life but 
adapting them for modern living. 
Particularly striking among the 
English rooms is the Chinese Chip- 
pendale living room (page 29) deco- 
rated by Alice Rand. Notable is the 
use of a lacquer red wall paper with 
a Chippendale motif. Also interest- 
ing are the wood cornices and mantel, 
both strictly in the Chinese Chip- 
pendale manner. The floor covering 


with an unusual treatment of inter- 
laced loops on the backs. 

Another room which has a fine at- 
mosphere of quiet dignity is the 
XVIII Century living room (page 
26) by Annette D. Siegel. The fire- 
place wall of this room is of knotty 
pine and the other walls are glazed 
in soft green. The most noticeable 
and striking piece of furniture in this 
room is the break-front cabinet stand- 
ing opposite the fireplace, which is 





of this room is a rug of beige and 
the draperies are in a beige moire. 

The Queen Anne library (page 24) 
by Russell Herts is a dignified and 
livable room with paneled walls and 
a silver paper glazed with a mulberry 
tone to harmonize with the oriental 
rug. Interesting in this room are the 
pair of Queen Anne walnut chairs 


Modern living room 
by Hammond Kroll 


constructed of mahogany with a beau- 
tiful wood grain. 

A Regency dining room (page 27) 
was contributed by Corbett O’Hara. 
The background is of classic Greek 
columns in black breaking into in- 
teresting gray walls. The furniture 
of mahogany is upholstered in yellow 
quilted satin, 
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Eugene Schoen’s modern bed- 
room (page 27) is a unique 
round room. Especially inter- 
esting are the wall treatment, 
and the new furniture, made to 
Mr. Schoen’s order, in introduc- 
ing graceful circular shapes and 
rounded corners in place of the 
purely angular “functional” 
modern furniture. 

The other modern room is a 
living room (page 28) designed 
by Hammond Kroll. Although 
distinctly in the modern spirit, 
the furnishings and general ef- 
fect are not of the ultra variety, 
and the room has a distinct at- 
mosphere of comfort and homey- 
ness. The walls are in forest 
green broken by white draperies 
and the most notable piece of 
furniture in the room is a sofa 
with a band of natural syca- 
more at the base covered in a 
hand-woven fabric of pale gold. 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Above—Chinese Chippendale living room by Alice Rand 


Below—Louis XV dining room by Chas. H. G. Thompson 


NEW CHESTS AND DESKS NOW BEING SHOWN _ 


1, John Widdicomb Co.; 2, Chas. R. Sligh Co.; 3, J. N. Courtade & Sons, 
Inc.; 4, John Stuart, Inc.; 5, Colonial Mfg. Co.; 6, Sligh Furniture Show- 
rooms; 7, Mayflower Colonial Shops, Inc.; 8, Landstrom Furniture Corp.; 
9, Alvin Furniture Mfg. Co., Inc.; 10, Decorators Furniture Corp.; 11, 


Jacques Bodart, Inc.; 12, Baker Furniture Factories, Inc. 
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DM DISPLAYS IN THE WHOLESALE SHOWROOMS 


Identifying the furniture on this and the opposite page: 13, one of the newest sofas 

shown by Mason Art; 14, wall cabinets and bookcases from the “Smartset” furniture 

line designed by Gilbert Rohde for Valentine-Seaver Co., and distributed in the New 

York Metropolitan district by the New York Furniture Exhibit Corp.; 15, a grouping 
of “Modern Assemblage” furniture by Big Rapids Furniture 
Co., Inc.; 16, modernistic dresser and stool from the Herman 
Miller Furniture Co.; 17, another modernistic bedroom piece 
with mirror by Robert W. Irwin Co.; 18, a novel nest of tables 
from Conant-Ball Co., Inc.; 19, a unique dressing table from 
Charak Furniture Co., Ine. 
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THE NEW CHAIRS AND COUCHES 
see page 39 








ILLUSTRATING EIGHT NEW DECORATIVE FABRICS 


1, an all siik damask, 50 inches. Seeley, Scalamandre Co., Inc. 2, chintz pattern in greens, browns 
and yellows, a white ground, 50 inches wide, Arthur H. Lee,& Sons, Inc. 3, Della Robia design in a 
semi-glazed chintz 50 inches, J. H. Thorp & Co., Ine. 4, a glazed chintz with design in cream against 
a coffee ground, Peter Schneider’s Sons & Co. 5, a leaf pattern in gray, black, white and terra 
cotta against a yellow ground, 46 inches. Carrillo Fabrics Corporation. 6, a chintz with design in 
white, orange, and two shades of green, against a blue ground, 50 inches. Herter-Dalton, Inc. 7, a 
glazed chintz in natural coloring against a beige ground, 31 inches. S. W. Heim & Co. 8, chintz 
in varied colors against a black ground, 35 inches. F. Schumacher & Co. 





LOST OPPORTUNITIES 


So Elisabeth Brown names this article which 


should be suggestive to decorators 


INCE formal dining, or at least 
dining at home and asking your 
friends to join you, has again become 


“Easter for Two,’ a table setting designed and ex- 
ecuted by Miss Brown. The decorations are lilies sub- 
merged in a crystal aquaflorium on a green mirrored 
plateau echoed in miniature flower globes on mirrors 
which serve as place cards, The candlesticks are of 
crystal and chromium holding green candles. All of 
these decorative adjuncts were made for Miss Brown 
by the Universal Novelty Products Co. The linen 
used is of a rough beige texture. Susie Cooper china 
in green and cream harmonize with the green Danish 
stemware. 


a fashionable pastime, [ wonder if 
we are not, and our clients are not, 
losing much which they might gain, 
by having their dining room appoint- 
ments in keeping with the style of 
their dining room furnishings. The 
first—china, glass, silver and linen— 
being distinguished from the second 
—furniture, rugs, curtains, bric-a- 
brac. 


After all, the table being of 





paramount importance in any dining 
room, one may have fine table 
appointments without (sadly) be- 
ing at all abashed at the shabby 
or inappropriate furnishings. This 
is sad, but how truly tragic, to have 
a handsome dining room with a 
heterogeneous, misfit, inadequate and 
incongruous collection of _ silver, 
china, glassware and linen. One’s 
work is not really done when the 
walls are papered, woodwork painted, 
rugs laid, furniture installed. Are 
we not missing a very good business 
by not going a step further and sug- 
gesting, if not actually insisting on 
appropriate dining utensils to en- 
hance the whole. 

The true center of all social life 
stripped of its ifs and buts is the 
dining table. The newcomer in a 
town may be called upon, may be 
invited to tea, to bridge, to a dance 
but one knows that only when Mrs. 
Newcomer is invited to dinner is she 
truly accepted into that particular 
circle. How important therefore this 
table is and how important that it 
should be beautiful and harmonious 
with its setting, the dining room, if 
it is to fulfill properly its place in 
the scheme of things. 

Therefore, if it is a Sheraton din- 
ing room which has been evolved 
for your client, let us suggest that 
she not shame the room by inappro- 
priate appointments but rather en- 
hance the whole by a judicial selec- 
tion of clear crystal etched in swags 
and stars, linen damask with a fine 
border and arabesques in the center, 
Wedgwood of a delicate design and 
silver chased simply on the edge with 
a shield to enclose the monogram. 
Both in the coloring of the china, the 
scale and design of all four of the 
important headings, and last of all, 
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A vase designed for table decoration by 
Miss Brown made by the Trenton Pot- 
teries and called Trent-Art-China, to be 
seen in the showrooms of Wanda Baker. 


in the choice of a centerpiece itself 
can she emphasize that*here is that 
unusual dining room, showing true 
distinction in its entirety, up to and 
including the table itself and there- 
by marking its owner as one of im- 
peccable taste and unusual discern- 
ment. Suggest for her most impor- 
tant centerpiece (naturally she will 
have as many as her purse permits) 
an old Chinese soft paste porcelain 
(called Lowestoft) bowl in colors to 
harmonize with her Wedgwood 
which will be lovely filled with flow- 
ers or empty. She will need also a 
“flowerless” centerpiece which can be 
put on occasionally as a change. 

She will not only need damask for 
dinner, but luncheon and perhaps 
breakfast cloths, as well. These in 
turn need appropriate dishes which 
may emphasize a different color in 
the room from that of the dinner- 
ware. The glassware should be 
(Continued on page 61) 
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THE MONTH'S 


THE eighteenth annual meeting of 

the Society of Interior Decorators 
was held in New York City on Jan- 
uary 21st, and the officers elected to 
serve during the year 1936 were as 
follows: president, Louis Kilmarx of 
Theo.. Hofstatter & Co.; vice-presi- 
dent, Robert Samuels of French & 
Co.; treasurer, John Callais of Wil- 
denstein Galleries; secretary, Freder- 
ick H. Hutaff. Executive Committee, 
William A. Kimbel, Frank W. Rich- 


ardson, Ernest L. Brothers, John R. 


Identifying the Illustrations 
on Pages 34 & 35 


30, Nahon Co., Inc.; 21, Marshall Hagen; 
22, Lakeside Upholstering Co.;. 23; Van- 
leigh Furniture Co.; 24, Lifton Furniture, 
Inc.; 25, Leopold Colombo & Bro.; 26, Hey- 
wood-Wakefield Co., Inc.; 27, Kittinger Co., 
Inc.; 28, Richter Furniture Co.; 29, Old 
Colony Furniture Co.; 30, Georgian Furn’- 
ture Co., Ine.; 31, New York Chair Co. 








A new piece on dis- 
play at the Albano Co. 


NEWS NOTES 


Schwinzer, John J. Morrow, James 


Slater McHugh. 


[N a caption accompanying an il- 

lustration of the Benjamin Harri- 
son chair illustrated in our January 
issue it was said that this chair was’ 
reproduced by the Bennett Furniture 
Co., Inc. This should have read that 
the Benjamin Harrison chair is repro- 


New in the line of the 
New Mode Furniture Co. 

















A nest of tables shown 
by Peter Engel, Inc. 


duced by the Dunbar Furniture Mfg. 
Co. and distributed by the Bennett 
Furniture Co., Inc. 


THE removal of the showroom of 
Manor House to 383 Madison Avenue, 
New York, is being announced to the 


trade. At the present time they are 


located in temporary quarters on the 
first floor where an attractive display 
of XVIII Century English furniture 
has been arranged. However, on 
May Ist they will be permanently 
located on the third floor in more 
commodious space. They announce 
further that they are expanding their 
line by adding XVIII English bed- 
room furniture. There will be no 
change in their policy of selling re- 
productions exclusively to the deco- 
rative profession. 


A NEW art gallery, to be known: as 

the Karl Freund Arts, Inc., will be 
opened by Karl Freund on Monday, 
February 18, at 50 E. 57th St, un- 


der the patronage of Mrs. Wm. K. 


Vanderbilt, Miss Anne Morgan, Mrs. 
Chauncey Blair, Mr. and Mrs. Fred- 
erick Rhinelander King, Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel W. Reyburn, Hon. A. Piatt 
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Andrew, Lady Mendl, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lowell Thomas, and many others. 

The gallery will be divided into 
three rooms, each with a special fea- 
ture. The front room will be a draw- 
ing room in French gray arranged 
to show the appropriate use of sculp- 
ture and paintings in such an en- 
semble. A breakfast room in Chi- 
nese red will have Dutch scenic 
paintings inset as wall panels. Still 
another room in amethyst will have 
the paintings by the famous Swiss 
artist, Oscar Luthy, for the first time 
shown in this country. The lighting 
in this last room will be very unusual, 
each object presenting a note of 
mystery. 

The sculptural pieces will consist 
of works by Malvina Hoffman, Joe 
Davidson, Paul Manship, Eli Nadel- 
man, Chana Orloff, Albert Stewart 
Weining, and others. They include 
a terra cotta bust of Mrs. Wills 
Moody, a model for Mrs. Jas, Field’s 
garden fountain in Regent Park, Lon- 
don, and a seal fountain entitled 
Charles IL. 

There will also be shown an inter- 
esting display of the deer family in 


(Continued on page 44) 


An Astrakhan rug, a new de- 

velopment in the art of rug 

weaving, distributed by the 
Sullivan Carpet Co. 
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News from the American 
Institute of Decorators 


(Continued from page 15) 


of the present era. The 1886 room 
has been documented and executed 
by Bruce Buttfield. Seven well-known 
decorators—Roy Belmont, Alexander 
H. Girard, Woodward Fellows, Mrs. 
Florence Beresford, Mrs. Gertrude 
Gheen Robinson, Mrs, James C. Rog- 
erson, and Miss Miriam Smyth—have 
collaborated in the design and execu- 
tion of the 1936 room, which is a 
blend of traditional and contempo- 
rary styles. 

The exhibition will be open daily 
from 10:00 A. M. to 6:00 P. M., and 
on Fridays and Saturdays from 10:00 
A.M. to 10:00 P. M. The admission 
charge will be 25 cents. 


The Next Annual Conference 

To Be Held in Michigan 

[t was recently decided that the fifth 
Annual Conference of the Institute, 
held last year in New York at the 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel, will be held 
this year at the Grand Hotel, Macki- 
nac Island, Michigan. The date of 
the conference has not as yet been 
set. 


Concerning the Rorimer 

Prize Competition 

Unver the date of January 30th, 
Leonard C, Brothers, Chairman of 
the Institute’s Committee on Design 
Competitions, mailed to all art 
schools, universities, and colleges, a 
program of competition for a prize 
of fifty dollars to be awarded 
through the generosity of Louis Rori- 
mer, member of the Institute’s Na- 
tional Board of Governors and of 
the Ohio Chapter, for the best de- 
sign in interior decoration. This is 
the third of a series of competitions 
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awarded annually by the Institute 
under the direction of the Committee 
on Education. 


The competition is open to any 
person under 25 years of age on the 
Ist of June, 1936, who is engaged 
in the practice or study of interior 
decoration in the United States, and 
who is either employed by members 
of the Institute or is a student of in- 
terior decoration in a university, col- 
lege, school, or art school. Full de- 
tails concerning the competition, for 
which the subject proposed is “A 
Library Living Room,” may be ob- 
tained directly from the Institute. 


Facts and Comments 
(Continued from page 11) 


decorator is within the means of only 
the wealthy. Such a misunderstand- 
ing on the part of a large number of 
people should not be permitted to 
exist and the decorators of the coun- 
try can do much toward getting such 
an idea out of the public’s mind by 
the publicizing of work they do in 
the moderate price ranges and by 
fostering exhibits created to show 
the Great American Middle Class 
what decorators can do at reasonable 
cost to make homes beautiful. 


Cencerning Illustrations 


E have been criticized because 

the illustrations of interiors 
in Inrer1or DEcoRATOR from time to 
time have been almost all the work 
of prominent New York decorators. 
May we suggest to any of our read- 
ers outside of the Metropolitan dis- 
trict, who have photographs of work 
that they are proud to have accom- 
plished, that they let us see such 
photographs. 











Ox blood porcelain lamp with 
a gold chased base with a 
Chinese gauze shade to match. 


WAHL & CO. 


FINE LAMPS & SHADES 
64 W. 48th St. NEW YORK 











illuminate the design. 
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Aluminum willow tree set before a mirror so that 
the light concealed in the trunk will reflect an 
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HAND WROUGHT 
ALUMINUM 


N_ interesting display of hand 

wrought ornamental aluminum 
creations fashioned by Coletti, an 
Italian mastersmith, was recently held 
at the PEDAC Galleries. For the first 
time in this country, the unusual work 
of this old-world artist is being pre- 
sented by Count G. Cippico. 


Gates, console tables, mirror frames, 
candelabra, torchieres, and other deco- 
rative objects of conservative design are 
given a distinct modern touch by the 
use of aluminum. The natural beauty 
of metal is brought out by skilled treat- 
ment on the anvil. Each leaf or pedal 
or barb of a bird’s feather is individually 
hand wrought and chased and welded 
to its part on the ensemble. This is 
particularly difficult as ,only an ex- 
perienced metal worker can success- 
fully prevent the design from being lost 
in this process as the melting point of 
aluminum is very close to the tempera- 
ture required for welding. 


Among the many artistic objects on 
view there is a mirror of unusual de- 
sign consisting of ivy growing from a 
vase and encircling the mirror. A light 
within the vase reflects on the mirror 
casting a warm glow over the entire en- 
semble. 


A reproduction of a XIV Century 
candelabra with a coat of arms of a 
titled family is given a XX Century 
feeling in this medium. 
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Of the two wrought aluminum cre- 
ations illustrated, herewith, the willow 
tree is unusually interesting. Each leaf 
is individually wrought and veined and 
then welded to the branches giving a 
feeling of delicacy to the fixture. The 
aluminum gates are surmounted by 
peacocks, symbolic birds of Florence, 
here again the barbs of the tail feathers 
are separately fashioned and attached. 


Aside from the artistry of the de- 
signs the high decorative appeal of 
aluminum is obvious in that it has rich 
textural appearance, is non-rusting or 
tarnishing, and it is extremely light, at 
the same time enjoying the popularity 
of a newer medium. 


FEDERAL 
ROOM 
N interesting dining room with 
Chippendale, Duncan Phyfe and 
Sheraton mahogany furniture has an 
appropriate background of a colorful 
hand-painted scenic wall paper depict- 
ing scenes from the inauguration of 
George Washington. The wall paper is 
from the studio of Nancy McCelland, 
Inc., and the furniture from Schmieg- 
Hungate & Kotzian, Inc. 
NEW 
DISPLAY 
RAPERY fabrics of rough texture 
effects in pile and Jacquard weaves 
supplement an interesting printed satin 
with geometric design reflecting strong 
Oriental influence. These fabrics are 
from a new exhibitor, Dan Cooper, Inc. 
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Exclusive Silk Fabrics 
By 


SEELEY, SCALAMANDRE 
660 Madison Avenue, New York 
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RS reproduced from a wrought iron set 


made in Florence during the Renaissance. 
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Heart-To-Heart 
Talks With 


The Decorator 


By Phil Cummings 
General Manager 


remember when your clients paid 
generous fees for your ideas and 
services? . . . in those good old 
days you weren’t much concerned 
with the profits you made on the 
merchandise used. 


today most decorators must de- 
pend for their entire income on 
these profits . . . then the ques- 
tions arise ‘‘where to go?” ... 
‘who can supply me properly with 
my clients needs and yet give me 
a profit?” 


i give you big rapids . . . where 
we create and manufacture an ex- 
tensive line of our own exclusive 
designs . . . where we present as 
complete an exhibit of fine furni- 
ture as you can expect to find 
anywhere. . . and all housed under 
one roof ... for your ease and 
convenience. 


a word picture of big rapids... 
and all it contains for you... 
falls far short of doing it justice 
. . « why not then come in and 
allow me the pleasure of personally 
conducting you through this mag- 
nificent establishment .. . and 
your final thrill will be the realiza- 
tion of the generous profits that 
become yours. 


A permanent exhibit of fine 
furniture exclusively for 
the dealer and decorator. 


BiG RAPIDS 


FURNITURE CO. 


33 EAST 33rd ST. 
NEW YORK 





The Months News Notes 
(Continued from page 40) 


art from archaic times to the present 
in pictorial and statue form. 

In addition there will be vitro 
prints by H. D. Ides and fabric pic- 
tures by Madame Belbee. 


MBs. Jessie A. pAvis, the wife of S, 

A. Davis, wholesale distributor of 
fabrics and furniture, located for 
many years in Los Angeles, announces 
that with the assistance of J. N. Me- 
Conathy and Mrs. Sprague she will 
carry on the business left her on the 
death of Mrs. Davis. 


A “sTyLe sHow” of decorative fab- 

rics, presenting new textures and 
designs, open to decorators only, was 
held at the Decorators Club from 
January 13 to 18, inclusive. In the 
week it was open over two hundred 
decorators visited the exhibition. 

The fabrics were most effectively 
arranged, many hanging the whole 
length of the side walls or draped 
around columns. While some firms 
showed the latest additions to their 
lines without relation to one an- 
other, several created ensembles us- 
ing one fabric as the keynote, in many 
cases a floral chintz, with harmoniz- 
ing fabrics to go with it. 


A New development in the art of rug 

weaving is the Astrakhan rug for 
which the Sullivan Carpet Co. are 
the factory distributors and which are 
sold to the decorative trade through 
the various carpet wholesalers as 
well as the Sullivan Carpet Co. The 
rug has.a soft and durable pile that 
does not mat or crush under foot, 
and the effect is that of the curl or 
fur of Caracul, It is made in a variety 
of eight standard colors or may be 
dyed to suit individual requirements. 
It can also be obtained in distinctive 
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plain or cross stripe effects. The 
range of widths is from 2 ft. 2 in. to 
12 ft., seamless. 


[t 1s announced by Marshall Hagen 

& Co. that effective January 1 of 
this year, Walter A. Shindler of the 
Walter Upholstery Shops, became a 
partner in the Hagen firm. It is also 
announced that the company’s line 
of furniture will be represented 
throughout the New York State area 
by Elroi Levine, who has been active 
in furniture circles in the Metropoli- 
tan area for the past ten years. 


For use with the modern style 

decoration, the Pyramid Metals 
Company of Chicago have an inter- 
esting line of “Snap-On” mouldings 
which are stainless bands of steel 
chromium and may be affixed to any 
areas without nails or screws show- 
ing, but an exclusive “snap-on” fea- 
ture. One of their newest designs is 
a corrugated pattern 114 inches wide. 


What Pattern Can Do 
(Continued from page 21) 
hooped and spindled backs and flar- 


ing tip-tilted arms made a multiplic- 
ity of lines running this way and 
that with nothing to unite them. In 
the old interiors, the vertical board- 
ing on the walls, rich and dark and 
made interesting by the chamfering 
that emphasized the joints, and the 
floor of dark wide boards provided 
a background with which the furni- 
ture toned in. But there was noth- 
ing in this room to serve this pur- 
pose, 

The difficulty was overcome by in- 
troducing a hooked rug, covering 
most of the floor with a pattern di- 
vided into big squares ornamented 
with flowers and leaf motifs charac- 
teristic of this type of rug. The not 
too pronounced squares tended to 





(Continued) 


Heart-To-Heart 
Talks With 
~The Decorator 


By Phil Cummings 
General Manager 


let me now point out some of 
the things that will thrill you... 
here at big rapids . . . with its 
famous furniture sections. 


to your right . . . as you enter big 
rapids . . . is our “ i 
. + . am outstanding exhibit of 
modern furniture that is designed 
for living with. 

upstairs . . . then downstairs 
. . + On various floors . . . you'll 
find ‘‘royal oaks,”’ ‘“‘bedroom babies’’ 

. “maple grove” .. . they’ll 

warm your heart with their thou- 
sand-and-one possibilities. 


then here... there... in 
every nook and cranny . .. also 
in a great number of individually 
decorated rooms . + your eyes 
will pick out pieces that you as- 
semble into a mental ensemble for 
the needs of this or that client. 


but these things must actually 
happen to you for you to believe 
. » » SO why not phone me at lex- 
ington 2-3355 for an appointment 
that will surely prove an eye- 
opener. 


A permanent exhibit of fine 
furniture exclusively for 
the dealer and decorator. 


BIG RAPIDS 


FURNITURE CO. 


33 EAST 33rd ST. 
NEW YORK 
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Peter Engel, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 
415 EAST 31st ST., NEW YORK 


‘) 
Nest of tables in walnut and burl walnut veneer. 
20 x 14 x h. 24”. 

We display at our conveniently 
located showrooms furniture 
ranging from styles of the mo- 
ment to authentic reproductions 
of classical and traditional pieces. 
Visit us or write for further par- 
ticulars. 


GRAND LEDGE CHAIRS 


Pie Crust tables made in solid mahogany, tops 

and bases hand carved, made in 18”, 24”, 30” 

and 36” size. Birds nest on larger sizes permit 
tops to revolve. 








tie the furniture pieces together and 
establish a sense of regularity, while 
the mingled colors and forms pro- 
vided a background with which the 
furniture toned in, The improvement 
was carried further by covering the 
walls with a reproduction of an old 
wall paper from a New England 
home, in an open pattern of leaf 
motifs. A note of reddish-terracotta 
color that warmed up the furniture 
by bringing out its latent orange- 
amber hues was furnished by curtains 
of a lightweight cotton rep hung 
from ivory rings on rods in the win- 
dows and coming to the sills. 

There was still something wrong 
with this room—the big sofa covered 
with a plain fabric in front of the 
fireplace. Its form was good, simple, 
rectangular and its straight lines re- 
called those of the walls and ceiling, 
but its bulk was too great and its 
mass too solid looking for the rela- 
tively slender turnings of the chairs. 
Covering it in a hand4toom fabric 
with pronounced horizontal stripes 
in a brownish orange red on a gray- 
ish buff ground reduced its apparent 
massiveness and brought it into the 
picture. 

Another instance of the power of 
pattern to work wonders was a lit- 
tle reception room, really only a 
cubby-hole off of the entrance hall, 
that looked cramped and insignificant 
until the decorator, who did over 
the entire interior of the house, cov- 
ered the walls of this little room with 
a wallpaper in Chinese lacquer ef- 
fect, showing a design of rather large 
scale on a rich red lacquer ground, 
pagodas, high-arched bridges and 
other characteristic motifs mainly in 
gold. Thus, the cubby-hole was 
transformed into a little gem of a 
room. Another small reception room 
has recently been done in a charm- 
ing way with a wallpaper that has a 
pussy-willow design, long bare stems 
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with the silvery pussy-willows dot- 
ting the background, The effect of 
the shimmering grays and whites is 
like that of a light snow falling past 
a window, which is very pleasing in 
this country house with dark ever- 
green trees around it. 

A small circular room that would 
otherwise have had a too-cylindrical 
effect and would have seemed too 
much walled-in was given a wall 
treatment that forestalled any such 
eventuality. The architect, Frank 
Forster, had the walls of this room 
painted in a diaper pattern with or- 
namental motifs at intervals in the 
diamonds. The design and the tech- 
nique are suggestive of peasant art 
and the whole thing is done directly 
upon the plaster in varied rich col- 
ors that tone in softly with its coarse 
texture. As a result, the crossed lines 
form a lattice announcing the plane 
of the wall with agreeable lightness 
of touch, while'the rest of the surface 
is retired in a soft blending of hues 
and tones that give depth and pre- 
vent any sense of oppressive solidity 
of the wall. This treatment is in 
keeping with the architect’s fresh and 
sensitive interpretation of the spirit 
of the simple Norman manner of 
building. A photograph of this room 
is shown on page 21. 

Frank Forster’s living room in his 
home is a charming example of the 
possibilities of pattern in wall treat- 
ment. A photograph of it is shown 
on page 20. The end of this room 
where the fireplace is has a design 
painted directly upon the plaster 
with a degree of freedom and spon- 
taneity that is equal to that of fine 
old work. It is in polychrome on 
the natural, soft gray-white of the 
plaster and it is reminiscent of peas- 
ant painting upon furniture and 
upon walls and of the designs seen 
in peasant embroideries. Closely as- 





One of 

the New 
“PAUL HANSON” 

Lamps 


currently exhibited 


at 


GROSFELD HOUSE 
* 


PAUL HANSON CO. 


INC. 
15 East 26th Street, New York 


1526 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
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SMARTSET 


ADAPTED TO THE SPIRIT 
AND THE LIVING NEEDS 
OF OUR AGE 


» 
CREATED BY 


VALENTINE-SEAVER 





om 
DESIGNED BY 

















GILBERT ROHDE 


ee 


METROPOLITAN DISTRIBUTORS 


Exhibit Corp. 


31 East 314 Street 


@ For The Trade Only @ 























sociated in its origin with simple 
home life, this type of pattern car- 
ries the spirit of that life pleasantly 
to this fireside. The subject matter, 
a deer hunt, leads the mind into the 
realm of romance and back to the 
colorful life of mediaeval times, af- 
fording a pleasant relief, after a day 
spent in the activities of modern life 
in a great city. 

In a composition of the interior 
treatment, this patterned wall serves 
three purposes. First, it emphasizes 
the importance of the fireplace wall 
as the background for the family life, 
second, it gives an agreeable sense 
of depth and openness at this end of 
the room, preventing any feeling that 
one is sitting with ones face to a 
wall. Third, it gives direction, 
variety and effective contrast in the 
scheme as a whole, counteracting the 
tendency that any room has to seem 
box-like. 

It will be noted that the window 
curtains carry a design of similar 
character to that on the wall, in 
crewel embroidery on coarse hand 
woven linen, and that a design in the 
same spirit appears on the end of the 
chest. 

In still another room, a bedroom 
in the steep roof of a house of Nor 
man type, the same architect has 
made a quite different use of pat 
tern in wall decoration, using a wall 
paper patterned in a simple leaf me 
tif in soft old blue on a warm light 
gray ground for the sidewalls, one 
end wall and the entire ceiling, but 
differentiating the the end wall op- 
posite to the door by which the room 
is entered by painting it a plain 
soft blue to match the pattern of 
the paper. The wall surfaces inside 
of the small dormer windows in the 
sloping portion of the ceiling are 
painted in this blue also. 

Great freedom was exercised im 
Colonial times, in using the same 
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wallpaper in the living room of one 
house and in a chamber in another 
house if it seemed suitable and this 
practice is a good one to follow. 

Often it is well to paper the side 
walls and ceiling alike in bedrooms 
with sloping ceilings, carrying the 
pattern up one wall and across the 
ceiling. In such a case care should 
be taken to choose a pattern that has 
a not too decided up and down and 
to apply it so that the portion on 
the ceiling is right side up when it 
is seen in entering the room. After 
one is in, one does not notice that 
the pattern is upside down from 
other points of view. This treatment 
prevents the cut-up, patchy effect 
that often results if the ceilings are 
treated differently from the walls in 
such rooms. The papers used often 
show small leaf motifs scattered over 
a light ground, typical little Early 
American patterns. But in a bedroom 
in a house that looks as though it 
might have been the home of an 
early settler, a paper of Moderne 
character has been used successfully; 
a small leaf pattern not very differ- 
ent from the Early American papers, 
but with a desirable crispness. 

Regard for tradition is not the only 
reason for using wall paper of suit- 
able design on three of the walls of 
an Early American living room or 
ining room and treating the fire- 
lace wall with wood paneling, for 
his is a highly effective way in which 
o emphasize the principal wall and 
ut the same time to secure a more 
iomelike and less formal effect than 
ould be produced by either pan- 
ling all of the walls or papering 
nll of them. 


Scale, closeness or openness of de- 
ign, the subject matter and styliza- 
ion; the character of the lines, tex- 
ures and coloring all play their 
parts in the magic that is performed 
py pattern in interior decoration. 





A SIMPLE RAG RUG, woven to depict 
a town’s rooftops. Just one of thou- 
sands of new ideas such as are always to 
be found at the Leipzig Trade Fairs. From 
22 countries 8,000 firms gather to exhibit 
their wares, semi-annually, in Leipzig, 
Germany. 


Those interested in Architecture, Interior 
Decoration, and allied lines, find these 
Fairs an unfailing treasure house. The 
General Merchandise Fair (Mar. 1-6)— 
6,000 exhibitors—featuring fabrics, arts 
and crafts, ceramics, glassware, lighting 
fixtures, furniture, modern jewelry— every- 
thing for specialty stores. The Grect 
Engineering and Building Fair (Mar. 1-9) 
— 2,000 exhibitors. 


For full details on any line, for special 
travel discounts, please write for Booklet 

Leipzig Trade Fair, Inc., 
10 East 40th Street, New Yerk City. 
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New Imported 50” Chintz 
PEACH BLUE NILE YELLOW BISCUIT 
Importers of Fabrics 
SINCE 1852 


PETER SCHNEIDER’S 
SONS & CO. 
509 MADISON AV., NEW YORK 


Boston San Francisco Chicago Los Angeles 











The mellow charm of Old Colonial 
Furniture, its distinguished simplicity, 
the atmosphere of genuine hospitality 
which it evokes . . . these are the happy 
attributes which Richter Furniture brings 
to the modern American home. 


RICHTER 
FURNITURE COMPANY. 
512 East 72nd St., New York 








For example, a chintz in a sprawling 
design of East Indian or Persian in. 
spiration with sinuous stems and 
flowers and leaf forms, such a pat- 
term as was common in the crewel 
embroideries and printed fabrics of 
Queen Elizabeth’s day is excellent 
camouflage for a big sofa or arm 
chair, in effect it breaks up its too 
great bulk and solidity of mass. A 
hand loom stripe, as already men- 
tioned, or a plaid will do the same 
thing. 

The open patterns in wall papers, 
exposing much of the background, 
of which so many are now shown, 
tend to give a sense of space and air 
by making the walls seem less like 
a solid, dead weight of masonry. On 
the other hand, the tonal effects in 
rugs, make a quiet, strong, but vi- 
brant background for the furniture. 
Rough textures, as a rule, have depth 
of effect while smooth ones do not. 

Strong coloring advances, whether 
it is of the so-called “advancing” 
warm group or of the cold “retir- 
ing” group. Light atmospheric tints 
retire, of course. Very dark tones 
of all colors also retire as black does 
unless it is shiny or glossy and catches 
highlights. A dull black ceiling has 
been used with success in an ex 
tremely low room with black floor 
patterned by spattering it with paint 
of various colors. It is hardly neces 
sary to say that this room was i 
Greenwich Village. 

Patterns of abstract design can i 
terpret very well the modern scene 
and modern philosophies, using 
straight lines and curves combined 
without any intention to suggest the 
form of any existing thing, but merely 
to stimulate thought and arouse emo 
tions through their character and 
juxtaposition. 

The rich store of conventionalized 
motifs in historic pattern designs Te 
cord human hopes and fears, joys 
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== M. RAWLE- €O. 22 
re apne INCORPORATED : 
WAS CHOSEN TO SUPPLY ALL THE 
MIRRORS FOR THE GROSFELD ROOMS 
FINE 
DECORATIVE 
MIRRORS 


A gunmetal mirror 
and fireplace trim 
in the Hammond 
Kroll modern living 
room of the Gros- 
feld House Exhibit. 











— — 305-9 E. 47th St. —— 
——— _ New York City - 





























Early Spring Showing 
IMPORTATIONS from ENGLAND 


Hand- Blocked Draperies, Slip and 
LIN#ENS§ Permanent Covers 
CHINTZES for —in a wide range of 
CRETONNES patterns and colors. 


J. A. Thorp & Co., Inc. 


250 PARK AVENUE 

UPHOLSTERY AND DRAPERY FABRICS—SINCE 1819 
Boston Chicago 
Philadelphia New Yor f Los Angeles 
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Beside our regular stock of fine old 
marble and wood mantels, we also 
make up perfect reproductions. These 
mantels are made of the best material 
and construction, yet moderate in 
price. 


Decorators and their clients are 
invited to visit our showrooms. 


Ye Olde Mantel Shoppe 


(J. W. JOHNSON CO.) 


251 East 33rd St. New York City 
55 years of Satisfaction to the Trade 














Beautiful... 


FURNITURE 


FOR THE 


BED ROOM 


LLOYD FURNITURE FACTORIES 
INCORPORATED 


DECORATORS FURNITURE 
CORPORATION 


383 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 














and sorrows for countless centuries 
and convey their messages as well 
today as when they were first woven 
in the fine old rugs of the East, or 
in the blankets of the Navajo, 
carved upon the canoe paddles of the 
Polynesian savages or sculptured 
upon the walls of Aztec temples, 
painted in ancient Egypt, Greece or 
Rome, or woven in the marvelous 
decorative textiles of Renaissance 
Italy and of 18th Century France. 


The Art and Decoration of 
the XVIII Century 


(Continued from page 23 ) 


by those who created the exquisite 
designs and decorative art works at 
the Mogul courts at Delhi, India. 

The furniture of the period of 
Louis XIV until the middle of the 
Louis XV, as a type, represents a 
very high standard of artistic perfec- 
tion and expert workmanship. A 
dainty grace was combined with 
every requirement of utility. Wood 
earving which the French had 
learned from the Italian- carvers be- 
came an art in itself. Pieces made 
for the royal courts are museum 
treasures of today. 

Le Brun discovered the master 
tapisserie worker, Gobelin of Paris, 
introduced him to Louis XIV, who 
thereupon invested him with the di- 
rectorship of the tapestry work at 
Versailles, which, from then on were 
called Gobelins. 

Naturally Le Brun was the chief 
designer of these great wall hang- 
ings, and for more than two cen- 
turies controlled, with his distorted 
taste, their pictorial qualities. Had 
Raphael had this chance, how much 
richer the world would have been! 
Witness the magnificent cartoons by 
this master in the Vatican Museum. 
This same period also marks the spe- 
cialization of tapestry made for up- 
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For rich texture appeal Sees ae 


ASTRAKHAN RUGS 


in blue, jade, canary, rust, wintergreen, fawn, eggshell, black 
or white . . . dyed to match special orders. 


SULL N 


CARPET COMPANY 
330 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


or see your wholesale carpet dealer 





































DON’T BUY MODERN ... 


without consylting NEW MODE FIRST. 
Special designs... Special order... 
Special attention to detail and price. 





Importers and Makers of Fine Furniture 


NEW MODE 
FURNITURE COMPANY 
342 EAST 38th STREET, NEW YORK 


> | || LEOPOLD COLOMBO & BRO. 


Manufacturers of EAST h ST., NEW YORK 
MODERN FURNITURE ||| *°* PAST ## 


French, Italian and English 


Furniture Frames catried in stock 






































Erbun Fabries 


CORPORATION 


are now presenting their 
extensive new Spring Line of 


DECORATIVE FABRICS 


Sample books are ready for distri- 
bution and the trade is invited to 
write for books listed below: 


( 650 CRETONNES & INEXPENSIVE 
NOVELTY. FABRICS 


(1 651 CRETONNES (Better Grade) 
( 655 CHINTZES 


C) 660 WOVEN FABRICS FOR SLIP 
COVERS AND DRAPERIES 


(] 665 ALL PURPOSE FABRICS 
Write immediately for books desired 


Complete Cut-Order Department, 
eovering all decorative fabrics. 


19 East 21st St., New York 


Tel. ALgonquin 4-1190-1-2 


look to Erbun’’ 


























GARDEN and FESTIVE LIGHTING 
ELECTRIC WAX CANDLES 


PICTURE AND 
TAPESTRY LIGHTING 


prec 
Co 


HAROLD A.M*GUNNIGLE 


812 MADISON Ave.,Con.68™ Sr. 
new YORK 


RH inecanven 4°6740 
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holstery, from petit and gros-point 
embroidered on coarse canvas backs, 
designs representing flowers and 
ornamental compositions of the 
Louis XIV period to the pictorial 
representation of the pursuits of the 
aristocracy of the day. 

Among the many master craftsmen 
of the day, Boule, with his invention 
of metal and tortoise shell inlay, was 
outstanding. Among the great archi- 
tects and designers, Jean Le Pautere, 
Jean Berain, Le Brun, Marot, are the 
leaders in continuing the French tra- 
dition. 

The great decorative: painter of the 
Louis XIV period remains Antoine 
Watteau. He carried on the tradition 
of landscape painting brought by 
Poussin from Italy, super-imposing 
upon the earlier russet coloration, 
more natural tints dipped in sun- 
light. Watteau, aloof and sensitive, 
a chaste aesthetic, pours out upon his 
canvases all the rising effeminacy and 
artfulness of the aristocracy of his 
time whose sole aim of life was to 
be amused—an aristocracy, which, 
under an exquisitely groomed ‘and 
dressed up exterior, developed ‘the 
tremendous forces of egotism inevi- 
tably leading up to the revolution. 

The outstanding figure of the Re- 
gency and the Louis XV period is 
Francois Boucher. He is the painter 


par excellence of the dainty shallow- — 


ness of the comedy of the French 
representative life. He never tires de- 
picting the divertissement of the 


upper classes, their mimicry of pre- 


tense, those theatrical performances 
called the life of the cultured classes, 
the eternal tragedy of sex. Against 
the lovely park and garden scenery 
of Versailles, of Paris, he portrays 
his daintly arrayed marionettes usu- 
ally in pairs or in great gatherings. 
They form the subject matter of his 
wall panels or of the countless de- 
signs of furniture coverings, rugs and 
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Personal 
direction 
William H. 
McClave 


Shop the market if you must, but be sure yori don’t “miss up” on SLIGH. 
Here most furniture problems end—because from our wide and choice se- 
lection our customers and their clients usually find what they're looking for. 


Sligh Furniture Showrooms 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE BUILDING, 480 LEXINGTON AVE., N. Y. 








the 
MODERN 
NOTE 


Straight lines and harmoni- 
ous patterns in floor cover- 
ings tend to complete the 
modern decorative scheme 
which emphasizes simplicity 
and practicability. 


Our. full range of new motifs, 
both in rugs and linoleum 
coverings merit your atten- 
tion, Let us offer you our 
suggestions on your next in- 
terior. We are sure they will 
help you. 























—————__. 


A. BROIDO. Ine. 


New York 





1158 Broadway 








CARPETS ® RUGS ® BROADLOOM 
CARPETS e RUBBER TILE 
@ LOCKWEAVE CARPETS ® 














MODERN CABINET and 
| UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE 
| Order 
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Modern Design Fireplace built to order. 
Illuminated frosted glass top. 


HOMECRAFT STUDIOS 
140 East 32nd St., New York City 


Tel. CA. 5-8055 
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See the new models in all periods 
Albano is showing—furniture for 
every room in the home, all of the 
Albano standard, yet moderately 
priced to meet current conditions. 


THE ALBANO [OMPANY, Inc. 





Wholesale Showrooms 
305-7-9-11 EAST 46 ST., NEW YORK 








AN AMERICAN TOILE 


featuring “CURRIER and IVES” 
3 subjects by 

bee BECKER, SMITH & PAGE, INC. 
Ma Wall Paper Manufacturers 
Philadelphia, Pa. Pattern No. 3042 


gobelins reproduced at the tapestry 
factories of Beauvais and Aubusson, 

Fragonard follows in the footsteps 
of Watteau and Boucher. A Watteau 
and Fragonard room formed part of 
the Frick collection in New York 
City. They are very important to art 
lovers because of the original panel- 
ling in which these paintings are set, 
The Fragonard room was originally 
designed for Madame de Maintenon. 

Pillemont, a delightful and _ iras- 
cible arrant, who plays with Chinese 
motifs, pagodas and lattices, or ships 
perched on high rocks from which 
dainty maidens or hobgoblins look 
down upon rustics at play or fishing, 
serves as one of the distributors of 
the airy gracefulness of French art 
throughout Europe. Into Russian 
and Swedish places, into Italian and 
Spanish villas, his fluent brush car- 
ries Gallic wit. 

The French language was the me- 
dium of European culture of diplo- 
macy and official representation dur- 
ing the entire XVIII Century. With 
it, the French taste in art and archi- 
tecture, furniture, etc., pervaded all 
of Europe. Many and curious are the 
aberrations produced by the various 
nationalities turning French. Every- 
where arose royal palaces oF 
chateaux built and decorated in . 
French manner, sometimes like 
Pitti palace in Florence — 
Versailles in its restraint, or @ 
chateau built for Frederick the Great 
called Sans Souci in the light grate 
ful style of the Louis XV. Many 
others follow the decadent style of 
the baroque and in their exaggerated 
architecture and overdecorated inte 
riors outstrip by far the French of 
the period. A veritable misinterpret 
tation of the French message is found 
in much of the Georgian architecture 
attempting to copy Versailles. 

Of all the countries temporarily 
eschewing the French styles and taste 
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MOLLA, Inc. 
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Finished. in any Duco 
color, upholstered in ii! 
your materials or your 
selection of our water- 
proof canvas 


Catalog 
on request. 
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Makers of a complete line of 
Portable Mantels and Fire- 
place Equipment in all the 
period styles. 


} 
| 
| 
Styled and priced to meet 
every requirement. 





grace i 

Many Top 0" & 18” 

1 of Height 30 
‘y™ Various sizes of Kidney 
erated Shaped Dressing Tables 
d inte in all finishes. 
nch of Write for Supplement 








‘|ALVIN FURNITURE 
| MFG. CO., INC. 
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‘tecture Factory @ Showrooms 
Complete Line displayed at } 238 East 44th St., New York 
" ARTCRAFT MANTEL COMPANY. Division of | Telephones: MUrray Hill 2—4737-38 
rily ARTCRAFT RADIATOR ENCLOSURE COMPANY 
yorarny 274 Madison Avenue, New York City Special Order Work 
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This garden chair of Chippendale de- 
sign is but one of our many outdoor 
pieces made to order for decorators. 


All workmanship of highest quality. 





Also Lighting Fixtures of all periods 


J. A. LEHMAN, INC. 


216 E. 53rd St. Phone: Plaza 3-2395 N. Y. 











® Nothing Like Leather, 

never has been, and probably never will 
be—provided it is good leather, the only 
kind we make. Made in any color desired 
to harmonize with any decorative scheme. 


EAGLE-OTTAWA LEATHER CO. 
GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 


World’s Largest Tanners of Fine Upholstery Leathers 
New York, 2 Park Ave. 


Chicago, 912 W. Washington Blvd. 
San Francisco, 569 Howard St. 
Los Angeles, 1012 Broadway Place 








E. C. CARTER & SON 


GLASS CURTAIN 
MATERIALS 
OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 





49 EAST 53rd ST., NEW YORK 
BOSTON CHICAGO 














England and after her America fared 
best with this, to them, foreign prod- 
uct, coming at the beginning of the 
XVIII Century when the fine staid 
Dutch influences or the William and 
Mary period followed by the pure 
simplicity of the Queen Anne period 
had created refined and restrained 
atmosphere in the interiors of the 
time even though the architecture 
was still trying to find its goal. Wren, 
a gentleman of leisure and eduea- 
tion, having studied ° architecture, 
traveled much in Italy and like Le 
Brun before him, was inspired by 
Palladio and his school. Returning 
to England after the disastrous bum- 
ing down of London he was com- 
missioned by the Queen to rebuild 
the city. He becomes thus the pio- 
neer of the classic late Renaissance 
form of architecture in England and 
also in America. In the hands of 
this thorough Anglo-Saxon, the style 
takes on a severer and more re 
strained character. “As Palladio rep- 
resents the Italian of the XVI Cen- 
tury, Le Brun of the XVII Century 
French, so Wren represents the typi- 
cal Anglo-Saxon temperament in 
classic architecture. The stable re- 
gime of the English autocracy grow- 
ing immensely wealthy through their 
Indian and Chinese trades lavish for- 
tunes upon the erection and decora- 
tion of country seats and town resi- 
dences. 

The inventive genius of England’ 
craftsmen inspired by their contact 
with India, China, Italy, Franee, 
Holland and Spain rose to unpreee- 
dented heights by creating series of 
types of interiors and their furnish- 
ings which until today are outstand- 
ing examples of grace, dignity, arti 
tic balance in interior architecture 
and decoration. 

The English designer never slay- 
ishly accepted the art forms which 
came to him from abroad. By the 
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middle of the XVIII Century, when 
Chippendale arrives upon the scene, 
he transmutes in a masterful way the 
various styles, even the French and 
Chinese, into such a typical angli- 
cized product that his name is ever 
attached to the very best of English 
furniture. Chippendale is an eclectic. 
He transmutes. The Chippendale 
mirror, a combination of baroque 
and Chinese, is a marvel of ingenious 
accomplishment. Other great cabinet 
makers and designers of his time are 
Hepplewhite and Sheraton. The 
former, a gracious, congenial crafts- 
man, expresses much of French grace 
and daintiness in his work, while the 
latter, misanthrope always dressed in 
black with a high hat, exhibits the 
puritanistic clarity and restraint in 
his classic style. 

The latter part of the XVIII Cen- 
tury in England witnesses the return 
to the classic forms of architecture, 
decoration, and art. Its pioneers are 
the Adams brothers. Having studied 
the classic rooms in Italy and espe- 
cially Pompeii and also the Greek 
temples in Messina, they return to 
England to introduce their particular 
version of classicism. Within a few 
years their style becomes the fashion 
of the day. By the end of the cen- 
tury, England as well as America 
have thoroughly embraced the neo- 
Greek style. The Neo-Greek style 
represents the modern version of the 
Greek Roman remains of the Ist and 
2nd century B. C. The Anglo-Ameri- 
can version is generally termed the 
Adams style after the Adams 
brothers. In France, towards the be- 
ginning of the Louis XVI period, this 
classic movement was favored by 
Marie Antoinette who embodied this 
classic taste in decoration and archi- 
tecture of the two chateaux at Ver- 
sailles, Le Grand Trianon and Le 
Petit Trianon. 

The classic trend continues in 
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Established 1872 
JOSEPHN. * * 


COURTADE 


x * * & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS 


Authentic Reproductions of 
Early American Furniture 
Manufactured of Selected 
Solid Hard Rock Maple, 
Fully Pegged. Edgeworn and 
Antiqued 


Can be bought on Open Stock basis 
Immediate Door Deliverv 


FACTORY & SHOWROOMS 
514-518 W. 24 ST. 


NEW YORK 


“Aristocrat in Maple” 
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oe Complete 


FLOOR COVERING SERVICE 
FOR DECORATORS 


Imported and Domestic Chenilles 
and Broadlooms. 
Hand Tufted Fabrics, Fine Washed 
Carpets and Klearflax Rug Special- 
ties. 
Antique and Modern Orientals and 
Chinese Rugs and Carpets. 
India Druggets and India Mour- 
zouks. 
SPECIAL COLOR CARPETS—DYED 
TO MATCH YOUR INDIVIDUAL 
COLOR SCHEMES. 
A COMPLETE MODERN WORK- 
ROOM SERVICE. 

ae Solicit Personal Calls 


nd Inquiries from the 
INTPRIOR DECORATIVE TRADE 


GLANZ, BEHM & HERRING, 


INC. 
809-811-813 ARCH ST. 
PHILADELPHIA PENNA. 








A wide selection of decorative accessories 
in 
Glass ® Porcelain ® Metal 
on view in our new and enlarged 
showrooms. 


Illustrated catalog on request 
PERIOD ART REPROSUCTIONS 
ne. 


Manufacturers & Importers 


_19 WEST 24th ST. NEW YORK 








FLOOR COVERINGS 


of every description 
ope, 
1884} + 1936 
“eee 
PERSIAN RUG MANUFACTORY 


2 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


816 S. Figueroa St. 56 East E 5 
Los Angeles, Calif. Chicago, ist 
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CONVERTERS & 
JOBBERS OF 
Upholstery 
Drapery & 
Slip Cover 

Fabrics 





Newest Creations and Styles in con- 
fined patterns to meet every deco- 
rative need. Cut Order Dept. 


S. KRAVET & SONS 


Sole Distributors 
36 EAST 21ST STREET 





NEW YORK 














France through the refined architec- 
ture and the dainty florid decorations 
until the overthrow of the royal 
house which ends the exquisite cul- 
ture of upper classes. After the revo- 
lution, the utmost puritanistic sever- 
ity and simplicity rules. The direc- 
toire style is the Louis XVI carried 
to its extreme practical contents. 
With the coming of Napoleon the 
new knowledge and _ information 
about ancient Greece produces the 
classic style known as the Empire. 

Academic painting was fundamen- 
tally influenced in all of northern 
Europe by the great Italian masters 
of the XV and XVI Centuries. Pous- 
sin carries the inspiration of the 
finest works of the XVII Century to 
France. Le Brun, missing the real 
values of the earlier truer art form, 
becomes enamored by the extrava- 
ganza and bravuro of the baroque 
painters, notably the Carracci 
brothers, whose grandiose perform- 
ances fitted better into” the Grand 
Manner of the Louis XIV _ milieu. 
Through his domineering ego this 
style becomes the official representa- 
tive art of the period. 

The work of Poussin was continued 
by Watteau, and Boucher, who, 
through dainty refinement of their 
typically French art, determined 
much of the century’s painting of 
France. 

Rubens and Van Dyck are the most 
powerful forces in the shaping of the 
great art of the XVIII Century. 
Nursed in Italy, especially by Titian, 
their somewhat florid, classic style 
dominates the painters of Europe. 
From it stems the refined aristocratic 
portraiture of Gainsborough in Eng- 
land, Vigee le Brun in France. The 
classic art of Davis in France shows 
in his earlier work that Flemish 
character which at the turn of the 
century makes way for the wave of 
hellenism, sweeping all over Europe. 


















































The XIX Century begins with a 
clearly defined division of taste, 
based upon the struggles of the ar- 
tistic genius of the race in its various 
national forms of expression. 


Does Modernism Also Go 
“Round and Round”? 


(Continued from page 14) 


cal and permanent. It has definitely 
placed on those of us who were sat- 
isfied to copy, the obligation to 
finally fill our destined role as cre- 
ative designers; to create on a basis 
of training, experience and knowl- 
edge and expressing structure and the 
materials involved. 

The evident warning must be faced 
by those who fall into the error of 
complacency and who are deterred 
from effort by a realization of the 
constant labor ahead. Those who 
feel content in a continuation of past 
methods will find themselves elim- 
inated or cast aside to make room 
for that more responsive generation 
which is prepared to show initiative 
in assuming its rightful position in 
one of the greatest of the creative 
arts. The restrictive mental fetters 
imposed on a generation whose sole 
inspiration lay in making carbon 
copies of the past have been smashed 
and we now face the future unre- 
strained in our efforts to interpret 
the present. 


Lost Opportunities 
(Continued from page 38) 


simpler, perhaps colored, as a change 
from the chaste crystal of the din- 
ner service. Even the centerpiece 
relaxes its elegance to become play- 
ful, amusing or even grotesque in 
keeping with the informality of these 
lesser meals. Mention need not be 
made of the infinite possibilities of 
the tea table which can be decked 
with fine lace and a fine silver serv- 
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SPECIALISTS 





CREWEL 
| EMBROIDERIES 


Machine and 
Hand 


o 
Also 


QUILTING 








THEO. L. 
COL BERT 
IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER 
260 WEST 34th ST., NEW YORK 


Tel. PEnn. 6-2288 








EXPERT 
DRY Lace Curtains, Tap- 
CLEANING estries, Draperies & 


Bedsets, Fine Cush- 
ions, Lamp Shades, 

* Seatter Rugs, and 
Upholstered Furni- 
ture. 


MME. M. MOUTENOT 


French Cleaner 


39 East 47th St., New York City 





Phone VO-5 1152 








LLOYD'S 


1936 Sample Books will 
be ready in February. 


Applications solicited. 


W. H. S. LLOYD Co., Inc. 


NEW YORK-—48 West 48th Street 





CHICAGO . NEWARK . BOSTON . LOS ANGELES 
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Criterion Photocraft Co., Ine. 
385 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


s 
SPECIALIZING 
IN = PHOTOGRAPHING 
FABRICS, FURNITURE 
RUGS, ACCESSORIES 

INTERIORS 
* 
OFFICIAL PHOTOGRA- 
PHERS FOR ALL 
CLIFFORD & LAWTON 
PUBLICATIONS 


Telephone: PLaza 


3-2518-9 




















) RUGS MDE T0 ORDER oe 
EUROPEAN & ORIENTAL yrs 
3 ANY Quatity fm 
ANY DESIGN 
ANY COLOR 
ANY SIZE 
ANY QUANTITY 


Ts GENERAL ORIENTAL CDRPETS, INC & 
| O. DONELIAN, PRES. { 
ee FIFTH Cn ph YORK. NY. rey 





























LYON FURNITURE MERCANTILE AGENCY 
Established a of LYON-RED BOOK 


New York, N. Y., 185 Mad- 
ison Ave.; Boston Mass., 
North Station “Building: 
oom. Pa., 12 South 


of Commerce Bidg.; James- 
town, N. Y.; Fenton Build- 
ing; Los Angeles. Cal., 12th 
Street at Broadway; San 
Francisco, Cal., 149 New 

Montgomery St. 
ATIONALLY RECOGNIZED CREDIT AND COLLEC- 
yion A r. GENCY of the FURNITURE INDUSTRY 
And Trodes SY a | _cumce--Uchulenene--berdmaane— 
Stovre—Interior Decoration—Lamp & Shade—Picture Frame 
—House Furnishing and Undertaking Book of Ratings 

Credit Reports—-Collections 
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ice with a certain number of cake 
and sandwich plates which could be 
odd ones but have an affinity with 
the thin porcelain cups. Of course 
here again we have not taken into 
account the various lemon, candy, 
nut and other tidbit dishes which 
could be made to play their role 
harmoniously. 

In short, the eating and drinking 
situation, since it plays such an im- 
portant part in the lives of everyone 
should not be overlooked as a means 
to enhancing a beautiful room and 
incidentally adding to the profits of 
the decorator. 


Decorators Use of Hand 
Quilted Fabrics 
(Continued from page 17) 
for the plain spread. Incidently, it 
is an interesting fact that at the time 
of Louis Quinze the slip cover 
method of upholstery was used. Lisa 
des Renaudes created the ‘vy pat- 

terns. 

Nancy McClelland lis has a hand- 
quilted chair—a copy of an old 
French model. It is an extremely 
comfortable lounging chair which 
can be used in a number of rooms; 
it is elegant enough for the most 
formal room, would fit equally well 
into any living room—depending on 
the material used for the hand- 
quilted upholstery. This French 
chair, upholstered in yellow celanese 
taffeta hand-quilted in a fern design 
would be perfect for the most formal 
drawing room. 


Elsie de Wolfe has a screen, hand- 


quilted. on white celanese satin in 
the Prince of Wales plume design. 
Her chaise longue with a small slip- 
per chair to match is upholstered 
in celanese eggshell taffeta, hand- 
quilted in an exquisite floral design, 
stuffed with vari-colored wool that 
raises as well as colors the design 
in soft pastels. A cylindrical back 


Mills, 
Walte: 
Plate | 
plants, 












is one of the features of this chaise 
longue. 

Elsie de Wolfe’s hand-quilted bed 
has a graceful headboard, which is 
made more prominent by the ab- 
sence of a footboard. The headboard, 
the carefully fitted spread with a 
drop, the long bolster, are uphol- 
stered with peach celanese satin 
quilted in a very formal design— 
‘Coronation. The effect is that of 
exquisite beauty and luxury. 

Small items such as slip covers 




































1 for hassocks add a nice note to any 
f room. 
Besides furniture, there are a 
number of other things which can be 
obtained to give a new note to a 
room; wall hangings, bedspreads, 
pillows of all shapes and forms for 
it living rooms as well as boudoirs. 
ef The Ten Rooms Displayed at 
nf Grosfeld House 
t- (Continued from page 29 ) 
In the architectural construction 

d- of these various interiors we wish to 
ld call attention to the work of Walter 
ly W. Heath, a contributing architect. 
ch The cooperative manufacturers are 
18; as follows: Furniture, Albert Gros- 
ost feld, who also contributed the space 
ell on the sixth floor of his showrooms 
on at 320 E. 47th Street, and was also 
nd- the instigator of the entire plan; 
ich drapery fabrics, Johnson & Faulkner; 
ese wall paper, Richard E. Thibaut, Inc.; 
ign upholstery and drapery trimmings, 
nal Consolidated Trimming Corp.; fire- 

places and fireplace equipment, Wm. 
nd- H. Jackson Co.; lamps and lamp 








shades, Paul Hanson Co., Inc.; glass 
and mirrors, M. Rawle Co., rugs and 
carpets, Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., 
Inc.; window shades, Mayfair Shade 
Corp.; Venetian blinds, Columbia 
Mills, Ine.; lighting fixtures, G. E. 
Walter & Sons; paints, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co.; artificial flowers and 
plants, Decorative Plant Co. 
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MEYER 
Upholstery Threads 


are the Best on Earth for your 
workroom. 


All sizes and colors. 





Try our threads on Shades, 
Draperies and Carpets. You 
will like them. 


Samples sent free. 


JOHN C. MEYER THREAD CO. 


LOWELL, MASS., U. S. A. 
“The Home of Better Threads” 








Progressive M o1res 


Dyeing and Moireing ef 


UPHOLSTERY & DRAPERY 
FABRICS 
Special Moire Designs and Patterns 
PROGRESSIVE SILK FINISHING CO. 
Specialists in Moires 
614-632 Clinton St., Hoboken, N. J. 
Phone: Hoboken 3-0771-0772-0773-0774 














-F. C HUYCK & SONS 


KENWOOD MILLS 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


KENWOOD 
SIEVE CLOTHS 
























Cornices—Mirrors 
Rawle, M. Co., Inc.—315 E. 47th St., N. Y. ...... 51 
Crewel Embroideries 
Colbert, Theo. L., 260 W. 34th St.,. N. Y. ........ 61 


Curtains & Materials 
Carter, E. C. & Son--49 E. 53rd St., N. Y. ...... ° 58 


Decorative Accessories 


Lehman, J. A., Inc.—216 E. 53rd St., N. Y. .....- 58 
ie Art Reproductions, Inc.—19 W. 24th St., 

Wa. We dc cs cngeansd 66000 F656 0s ct bacsetecheneibeeds 

Dry Cleaners 
Moutenot, Mme. M.—39 E. 47th St., N. Y. ...... 61 
Fabrics 

Erbun Fabrics Corp.—19 E. 21st St., N. Y. ......- 54 
Kravet, S. & Sons—36 E. 2Ist St., N. Y. .....2..-- 60 
Lee, Arthur H. & Sons, Inc.—383 Madison Ave., 

eZ, éccatidecéigeduéwecthbouiecabin teen wnses = 
Schumacher, F. & Co.—60 W. 40th St., N. Y. .... 1 
Schneider's, Peter Sons & Co.—509 Madison Ave., 

Sy Wis ~cavev-ecede bub opbteotsneceeskechbesunuevn 50 
Seeley, Scalamandre Co., Inc.—660 Lexington Ave., 

Fe. nbd oaeve veotseststievervebootashe neues teus 43 


Thorp, J. H. 


Floor Covering 
Broido, A. Inc., 1158 B’way, N. Y. 5 
Bruner, E. D. & Son—5S6 E. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 4 
General Oriental Carpets, Inc.—276-Sth Ave., N. Y. 62 


Glanz, Behm & Herring, Inc.—809 Arch St., Phila. 59 
Jones, L. Co.—-244 Madison Ave., N. Y. .....Cover II 
Persian Rug Manufactory—2 W. 45th St., N. Y. 60 
Schumacher, F. & Co.—60 W. 40th St., N. Y. .... 1 
Sullivan Carpet Co.—330 Sth Ave., N. Y. ........ 53 


Thorp, J. H. & Co., Inc.—250 Park Ave., N. Y. 51 


Furniture 
Albano Co., Inc.—305 E. 46th St., N. Y. .....2... 56 
Alvin Furn. Mfg. Co., Inc.—238 E. 44th St., N. Y. 57 
Asnene—305 E. Gird St.. NM. Vs cccccccedevscccccce 8 
Big Rapids Furn. Co.—33 E. 33rd St., N. Y. ....44-45 


Colombo, Leopold & Bro.—304 E. 45th St., N. Y. 53 
Courtade, J. N. & Sons, Inc.—514 W. 24th St., N. Y. 59 


Decorators Furn. Corp.—383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 52 


Engel, Peter, Inc.—415 E. 3lst St., N. Y. .......- 46 
Grosfeld House—320 E. 47th St., N. Y. ......e0-- 6 
Hagen, Marshall—231 E. 47th St., N. Y. .........- 5 
Homecraft Studios—140 E. 32d St., N. Y. ........ 55 
Lloyd Furn. Factories—383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 52 
Messen Ast—O6 VY. 2iet Bi., BR, We ccéccseescccoccs 10 
New-Mode Furn. Co.—342 E. 38th St., N. Y. .... 53 
New Y ork Furniture Exhibit Corp.—31 E. 3lst St., 

We. Ve dcacccccncccsgeteddsncaseventametobsvebues 43 
Rishaes Furniture Co.—512 E. 72nd St., N. Y. .... 50 
Sligh Furniture Showrooms—480 Lexington Ave., 

Ws Be Seadescovedcedccdecavenee saga tesasebehbcons 55 
Vanleigh Furn. Co.—115 W. 40th St., N. Y. ....... 9 
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ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


Garden and Terrace Furniture 


Molla, Inc.—126 Bleecker St., N. Y. ....ecceecsees 
Hardware 
Kravet, S. & Sons—36 E. 21 St., N. Y 
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Inc.—216 E. S3rd.St., N. Y. ....0. 
Inc.—19 W. 24th St., 
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Lehman, J. A., 
Period Art Reproductions, 
N. Y. 


Leather 


Eagle-Ottawa Leather Co.—2 Park Ave., N. Y. ... 


Lighting 


Hanson, Paul, Co., Inc.—15 E. 26th St., N. Y¥. ... 
Lehman, J. A., Inc.—216 E. 53rd St., N. Y. ..... 
McGunnigle, Harold A.—812 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Period Art Reproductions, Inc.—19 W. 24th St., 
Wahl & Co.—64 West 48th St., N. Y. ..... époaiiale 
Mantels 
Arteraft Mantel Co.—274 Madison Ave., N. Y. .... 
Ye Olde Mantel es (J. W. Johnson Co.)—251 
S. Sed Oh, Fe Be sivecnescanasian 6400 cnh sake” 
Miscellaneous 


Criterion Photocraft Co., Inc.—385 Madison Ave., 
N. 


(Photographers) 


Huyck, F. C. & Sons—350 Fifth Ave., N. Y. beri 
CUMRS)  cccicinccvesesdeenascashecs keueelnaeel 


Leipzig Trade Fair, Inc.—10 E. 40th St., N. Y. 
Lyon Furn. Merc. Agency—258 B’way, N. Y. ...... 


Progressivé Silk Finishing Co.—Hoboken, N. J. .... 
(Dyeing & Moireing) 


P. E. D. A. CG. 


Permanent Exhibition of Decorative Arts & Crafts, 


Inc.—30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. ........+- Cover 
Quilting 
Colbert, Theo. L.—260 W. 34th St., N. Y. .....--- as 


Threads 


Meyer, John C. Thread Co.—Lowell, Mass. ...:.-- 


Trimmings 
23d St., N. Y¥. 


Consolidated Trimming Corp.—27 W. 


Wall Covering 
Becker, Smith & Page, Inc.—Snyder Ave. & 5. 
Water Gh” PIER. ccs ccnccsusspeus coeesech er 
Lloyd, W. H. S. Co., Inc.—48 W. 48th St., N. ¥- 
Strahan, Thos. 
N. 
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